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THREE PENCE 


South Africa 


R. MALAN has described the re- 
sul; of the provincial eleetions in 
ith Africa as “ confirmation of the 
landate given by the people in the 
General Election of May 26 .. . to 
Marry out the policy of Apartheid.” 
His party now controls the Senate 
electoral colleges in the Free State 
mind the Transvaal. 
» Although the vote was not sufficient 
Mm enable the Nationalists to dispense 
h the help of the Africaaner party, 
does give Dr. Malan substantial 
8Younds for gratification. On the 
Same count the renewed support given 
© the policy of racial segregation 


|COMMENTARY 


by 
“MAURICE CRANSTON 


; Must cause some alarm to every one 


Sremaining 


mwho is concerned with the rights of 
nthe South African native. 
Miss Margery Perham, in a recent 
tter to The Times, makes a plea for 
)Sritish intervention on behalf of the 
PSouth African natives” whose “ few 
political rights are 
reatened by the latest measures 
taken under the South African policy 
Of Apartheid.” As Miss Perham ex- 
Dlains, the United Kingdom Govern- 
ent has no status to interfere 
rectly with the racial policies of 
Hie South African Union, but she 
fees on to say, “ Britain’s plans for 
derly political progress ‘in tropical 
frica may be ruined if the South 
Scomes a breeding ground for racial 
“Matred expressed in Communism or 
Worse.” 


Tiberal influence? 


WHERE is no possibility whatever 
that the United Kingdom | can 
impose a more liberal racial policy in 
mouth Africa, but there may, yet re- 
main some power of influence. Miss 
rham appeals for no more, and she 
Points out that a very large section 
Of the European population of South 


)\friea itself disapproves of Apartheid 


8nd, would welcome moral support 
from the United Kingdom. 

Of all the many problems whieh 
Monfront' the British Commonwealth 
at the present time none is perhaps 

lore challenging to what, for lack of 

Detter word, I must call the Liberal 
COnscience. Where racial discrimina- 
tion “has taken place in foreign coun- 
tries, British public opinion has' never 
been slow to express its disapproval. 
fhe apathy of so many people in 
@ingland at present towards the re- 
Aetionary policy in South Africa is a 
isturbing sign of the declining 
humane spirit of our times. » Now that 
Dr. Malan has yet anothed electoral 
Success to encourage him, the plight 


Wet the South African native will de- 


finitely be worsened and the challenge 
fo the conscience of enlightened 
People everywhere becomes the 
treater. 


Falling exports 


WHE United Kingdom’s export 
© figures for February show. a sub- 
Btantial drop from the high January 
fures. This is partly explained by 
the fact that February is a shorter 
onths, and the abnormal figure for 
nuary. was partly due to the 
hyistmas boom. Nevertheless, the 
all of £19 million between January 
ind February shows that the United 
Kingdom has still a long way to go 
achieve the vbjective which Sir 
afford Cripps has set before himself. 

d furthermore, as Sir Stafford 
Tipps himself had to point out, some 
Yeeks ago, to the American public, 
he narrowing of the gap in Britain’s 

{CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) 
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WAR PREPARATIONS 


41 U.S. Pacifists refuse to pay 


BYWENTY-FIVE men and sixteen women, in scattered parts of 

the United States, announced last Monday that they would 
refuse to comply with the Federal income tax laws. They re- 
leased the following statement to the Press through a Tax Refusal 
Committee of “ Peacemakers,” national pacifist group with head- 


quarters in New York: 


“Believing that men are accountable for their actions, and that laws 
requiring immoral acts should not be obeyed, we have, after serious 
consideration, determined upon a course of civil disobedience with rela- -- 
tion to the income tax laws of the United States. 


“We are united in affirming the brotherhood of all men, and we are 


therefore unwilling to contribute to 


prevarations for war. We renounce 


the ways of war and violence, and call upon our fellow men in all coun+ : 


tries to lay down their arms, to 


renounce forever dependence upon 


violence and murder to protect their property, their lives, and {their 


ideals. 
they are morally wrong. 


We testify the methods of violence have utterly failed because 
We plead with our fellow citizens of the 


United States to join us in acting for peace by refusing to manufacture 
weapons of war, refusing to serve in the armed forces, and refusing to 


finance war preparations. 


We urge them to join us in working together 


in love and non-violence for a world in which peace replaces conffict, 
abundance replaces want, and freedom and equality replace tyranny and 


injustice,” 

The Committee stated that some of 
those refusing would pay no portion 
of their tax, since they maintain that 
the major activity of the Federal 


NO MONEY FOR WAR 


The Declaration of the American pacifists 
follows’ a long discussion cf the question of 
tax refusal, both on the conference oor and 
in seveta] Amerigan periodicals. 


in Norway 


Quakers recently protested: at the levying of 
a Defence Tax and informed the Government 
that they reserveil the right to withold pay- 


ment. 3 
In Poland 


Amelia Kurlandska, a Warsaw member of 
the War Resisters’ International recently de- 
clined to subscribe ta a compulsory Defence 


Loan, . 
In Britain 


W. J. Clayfield went to prison in 1937 after 
telling a magistrate: “I do not intend to pay 
. . . because I should be guilty of the crime of 
getting other people to commit murder.” 
Several others followed his example in that 
year, including F. C. Ade, a master at Eltham 
College, who spent Christmas ji prison. 

In 1949 some British pacifists are asking, 
how do we withold payment under PAYE? 


Government at this time is war. They 
point out that 80 per cent. of the 
national budget is devoted to “ past, 
present and future wars.” Others will 


refuse to pay that percentage of their | 


tax which. corresponds with the per- 
centage which the U.S. Government 
spends on military preparations. 

“ Peacemakers’ has been prominent in 
the news recently for advocating that young 
men of draft age refuse to register for 
Selective Service. Several of their number 
have been gentenced to prison terms, while 
others are now awaiting trial. 

The Tax Refusal Committee, whose 
chairman is the Rev. Ernest Bromley 
of Wilmington, Ohio, stated that 
though tax refusal as a method of 
opvosing actions of government has 
not been used in the U-S. recently, it 
was the general policy of members 
of the Society of Friends (Quakers) 
at the time of the American Revolu- 
tionary War, and that the people of 
India under the leadérshiv of Gandhi 
used “no-tax” campaigns as an im- 
portant part of their struggle for in- 
dependence. 

Some of those refusing taxes now 
are Quakers. while others are mem- 
bers of various other Christian and 
Jewish denominations, and some fol- 
low a humanist philosophy. All of 
the refusers oppose all war and. viol- 
ence, and advocate a non-violent 
movement, including civil disobedi= 
oe to combat war and other socia 
evils, . 


The list of refusers includes: 


BERNARD BOOTHROYD 
IS NEW PN EDITOR 


MPHE Directors of Peace News, 

Ltd. (subject to the approval of 
the National Council of the Peace 
Pledge Union) have appointed 
Mr. Bernard Boothroyd to edit 
Peaee News, in place of Mr. F. A. 
Lea, who is retiring next month. 

Mr. Boothroyd—also known to 
PN readers as “Owlglass,” to 
readers of Reynolds’ News as 
“Yaffle ”—has, insthe course of 
a long journalistic career, edited 
some dozen newspapers and 
periodicals, including The Tribu- 
nal, the pacifist weekly issued for 
a_ time. “underground,” during 
World War I. He has been a 
Teeter of Peace News since 


== 


Peace Bus to 
tour Britain 


A “ Peace Bus” is to tour Eng- 
land, starting from Canterbury on 
May 21, and calling at Ipswich, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Bradford, Middlesborough, 
Neweastle, Nelson and Colne, Pres- 
ton, Liverpool, Birmingham and 
Cardif. The passengers will be 
peace-progandists, and special 
“ tiekets” will be sold at 6d. each 
(children half-price!). It is hoped 
to issue 500 thousand in the course 
of the journey. 

FPYHIS project was announced by 
~- Mrs. Leah Manning, MP, at the 
London celebration of International 
Women’s Day on Mar. 8, when 1,500 
women gathered in Friends House. 
Overseas visitors described the growing 
insistence of women to be heard on ques- 
tions of national and international policy 
From Poland, Mme. Wasilkowska brought 
encouraging news of the rehabilitation of ~ 
that war-devastated country, not least im 
the advancement of women to full legal 
rights: she is herself, at the age af 39, a 
Judge of the Supreme Court. She reported 
that wonfen all over Europe were collecting 
signatures for a peace petition to UNO. 
The only avowed pacifist in the 
cause of peace was Sybil Morrison, 
representing the Peace Pledge Union 
—one whom the Chairman described 
as having the courage of her convie- . 
tions not only between wars, but 
during a war. “I stand here.as a - 
pacifist,” said Sybil Morrison, “and 
say that you cannot defeat ideas by 
killing people—whether in Russia or 
America or anywhere else.” F 
She suggested that women, being 
perhaps less easily regimented than 
men, must take a stand to save the 
world from war. Let the women of 
Britain say “No” to war and no iron 
curtain could keep out the news from 
all the countries of fhe world. 


“We follow Gandhi’s teaching in opposing taxation for war? 


Caroline Urie, Quaker and veteran 
social worker-is known as collabora- 
tor with Lord Ponsonby in publishing 
his book, “Falsehood in Wartime.” 
In a letter to President Truman she 
wrote on March 12: “War and pre- 
aration for war in the Atomic era 
is a erime against. humanity and, 
since no government can make an 
immoral act moral by making it legal, 
it is my clear religious and conscien- 
tious duty to refuse all support for 
such:an unspeakable atrocity in every 
way I can.” 


A. J. Muste, Presbyterian minister, 
is Secretary of the U.S. Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. He is ,the author of 
“Non-Violente in an Aggressive 
World” and “Not by Might.” In an 


, article published recently he stated 


“The war measures of our Govern- 
ment are insane, wicked and suicidal 
... I must withdraw support from 
such war measures in every possible 
way.” 


Milton Mayer, Chicago writer and 
lecturer, whose articles have ap- 
peared in Life, The Reader’s Digest, 


The Nation, The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Progressive, The Negro 
Digest and Fellowship, beean to re- 
fuse taxes in 1948. He told the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue: “I am 
compelled in obedience to my con- 
science and to God’s law which for- 
-bids me to kill, and which binds my 
conscience, to, refuse to furnish my 
government with the indispensable 
material means of involving mv coun- 
try in war, insofar as it is within my 
power to do so.” 


Sander Katz, 24, who has been a 
tax refuser for several years, is at 
present serving a term in Lewisburg 
Federal Penitentiary for refusing to 
register for military service. As a 
conscientious objector in World War 
II he served 19 months in prison and 
was still within the draft age when 
the present Selective Service law was 
enacted. 


Walter Longstreth, Philadelphia 
Quaker and prominent attorney, noti- 
fied the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in September, 1948. that he was re- 


t 


fusing to pay 34.6 per cent of his 
1948 tax because that amount was 
“used for preparation for. war.” He 
wrote that “True patriotism requires 
a citizen to protest as strongly as he 
can peaceably, when his country 
adopts a course that is leading to de-- 
gradation and destruction ... In the 
Nuremburg trials, the United States 
mu&intained the principle that a. citi- 
zen of Germany should refuse to obey 
his government when his government 
ordered him to do an evil act. That 
principle is equally valid for the citi- 
zens of the U.S. including myself.” — 


Ralph Templin, Methodist minister 
and former missionary to India, was 
active in support of the’ Gandhian 
non-violent movement for ‘indepen- 
dence in that country. He is now 
professor of Sociology at Wilberforce 
University. Mr. Templin contends 
that the major activities of the fede- 
ral government are military and im- 
perialistic, and that he is in con+ 
science bound to withdraw support 
from, these activities in whatever 
ways are open to him. 
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Three months 
Six monthe 


HE Socialist success at the 
Hammersmith by-election 
last month has had one revolu- 
tionary effect: it has set the 
Conservative Party thinking. 
The demand for a Conservative 
policy, as distinct from an as- 
sortment of, groans. and 
grumbles, has become clamant 
among the rank and file, and 
with it, of course, the demand 
for a responsible leader. 


This is all to the good. Hammer- 
smith, needless to say, does not 
guarantee a Labour victory at the 
next General Election, still less an 
overwhelming victory like the last: 
it portends, rather, a narrow Labour 
majority, perhaps dependent on Liberal 
reinforcement. But an enlarged Oppo- 
sition would anyhow put Ministers on 
their metal, and if it could not only 
be enlarged bus improved, the position 
in 1950 would be about as satisfactory 
as one can reasonably hope. 


To say that, however, is. not to say 
much. For it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that, within the frame- 
work of assumptions shared by both 
Parties alike, there is really no 


‘feasible alternative to the policy of 


the present Government; the longer 

onservative Chartists scrutinise the 
possibilities, the more plainly will 
they be faced with the option, either 
of losing votes by attacking such “ ex- 
travagancies ” as the National Health 


' Service, or of stealing their opponents’ 


thunder. And as it happens, it is 
precisely the assumptions common to 
both Parties which are going to be 
critically challenged in the course of 
the next few years. 


Indeed, the gauntlet has been flung 
down ' already. That “ recession ” 
which is causing umeasiness in the 
United States, has its parallel in this 
country. For several weeks now, 
prices on the London Stock Exchange 
have been falling precipitously. In 
ather words, for the first time since 
the War, British manufacturers are 
meeting with real difficulty in dis- 
posing of their goods overseas—and 
this difficulty is not going to decrease. 
On the contrary, from now on the 
whole policy of salvaging Britain’s 
economy and maintaining full employ- 
ment by means of an export-drive, 
will be incessantly called in question 


' —not by the Opposition, but by the 


infinitely more formidable array of 


economic realities. 


In the event of a slump while 
Labour is still in office, the Conser- 
vatives might, itis true, ride to power 
on a wave of disillusion—simply be- 
cause they are the only body in a 
position to profit immediately from its 
difficulties. But they would be quite 


‘incapable of coping with them;, and 


once their incapacity had been proved, 
the way would be wide open for the 
protagonists of more extreme policies, 
unhamnered by the economic—or, in 
all probability, the political and moral 
—assumptions of the traditional 
Parties. The way would be open, 
and it would take more than a 
“ National ” Coalition to block it more 


than a day. 


For this situation we ought to be 
prepared, we who have foretold all 
along that the Sellers’ Market would 
end, that a time would come when the 
only .thing Britain could export pro- 
fitably would be a third of her popu- 
lation. But unless we are in a position 
to recommend a demonstrably 
healthier substitute for an economy 
geared te exvorts, with their corollary 
of armaments, that will assuredly 
be chosen which goes, by the name of 
Fascism or Communism. 


All is grist.... 


READ somewhere the other 

day (I think it must have 
been in The New Statesman) 
that the  regimentation of 
writers and musicians in the 
USSR had given intellectuals in this 
country the same kind of shock as 
the enforced separation of the Soviet 
Wives had given ordinary men and 
women. It is a relief to know that 
one is ordinary: I, at any rate, was 
far more shocked by the affair of the 


Soviet Wives; I will even confess that 
it. would give me a good deal of 
pleasure to see most of our poets 
turned onto writing ballads for the 
multitude. Nevertheless, there is 
probably a closer connection between 
the two incidents than the new states- 
man himself suspects. For poetry 
and music do, at their noblest (and, 
unhappily, their rarest) emanate 
from the self-same source as the bond 
between a man and woman. And 
it would be far more exact to eall 
Marxist Communism the enemy of 
love, than it is to call it the enemy of 
Christianity, let alone of the 
Christian Church. 


* = 


AT the time of the Nuremburg 

* Trials, PN several times foretold 
that the precedent, so far from de- 
terring potential aggressors, would be 
much more likely merely to prolong 
any future wars. I have not yet seen 
it pointed out that this precisely what 
is already happening in China, where 
the Communist demand for the sur4 
render of various Kuomintang 
leaders—designated, like the Nazi 
bosses, ‘‘ criminals ” before they have 
been tried—appears to be’ the prin- 
cipal obstacle in the way of an 
armistice agreement. 


* 


E/PUCATIONISTS should be in- 

terested in the current series of 
lectures on Museums organised by the 
Royal Society of Arts. 

Last week, Sir John Forsdyke, 
Director of the British Museum, con- 
tended forcibly that the proposal to 
distribute its supposedly redundant 
specimens among local. museums 
throughout the country would mate- 


rially feduce its value to students. 
This is undoubtedly true. What is 
still truer-is that it would hardly 
benefit the local museums. 

The real trouble with most of these 
yalready, is that they are attempting 
far too much. Embarrassed as they 
are by restricted space and the 
curiosities of local big-wigs, they can- 


not even perform their true function 
adequately: which is, I should say, to 
provide special mformation on the 
neighbourhood in which they are 
situated. Add to this the parsimony 
or indifference of local Councils, 
which leads to the appointment of 
aged and unqualified curators, and 
you have the positively forbidding 
exhibitions that characterise so many 
small towns. 

Norwich has shown what can be 
done by a judicious selection and 
beautiful presentation of specimens to 
illuminate the whole history and geo- 
graphy of a county, Elsewhere, I 
have seen excellent collections ren- 
dered worthless by inadequate or even 
misleading labelling. The nadir, in 
this respect, was touched in one York- 
shire museum where it was nothing 
surprising to discover a fossil sea- 
urchin labelled “Roman  Soldier’s 
Button.” It should be a matter of 
prestige with local authorities to see 
that their museums are made of the 
maximum use to schools and colleges 
in their charge, and with teachers 
and lecturers to take all the huge ad- 
vantage, of them that is possible. 


* 


Ay URIEL LESTER’S arrival in 
-'™" New Zealand this month, for a 
six weeks’ speaking tour, marks a 
red letter day in the history of the 
NZ Christian Pacifist Society: it is 
the first time an overseas pacifist has 
toured the Dominion. Muriel Lester, 
“travelling ambassador for peace,” 
under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
intends to proceed later on to Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. Her itine- 


rary is thus the reverse of that of: 


several South African pacifists who 
(incidentally disgusted by the racial 
policy being enforced in the Union) 
have recently left to join the River- 
side Christian Pacifist Community 
in New Zealand. 


* 


ANOTHER British - pacifist—and 
** PPU member— who has under- 
taken a speaking tour abroad, is 
James Avery Joyce, Chairman of the 
World Citizenship Movement, who 
arrived at New York a few days ago. 
This is James Joyce’s second visit to 
the United States since the War. 
His purpose is to urge immediate 
British-American co-operation in (1) 
a detailed plan for educating world 
citizens through voluntary bodie¢ like 
Freedom House and inter-governmen- 
tal bodies like UNESCO; (2) the 
development of the UN functional 
agencies; and (3) the convention of a 
People’s World Assembly, based on at 


THOSE ARREARS 
HERE. is 

letter. This one was received af- 
ter an enquiry as to when the PPU. 
member had paid his last subserip- 
tion, “Thank you for your letter. 
Please find enclosed a PO for my 
subcription for 1946. I will send an- 
other PO next week for 1947 and m 
the following week one for 1948.” 
That is a grand way of making up 
for lost time. We will gladly answer 
any similar queries from any reader 
of Peace News who thinks he or she 
may be in arrears with subscriptions. 
Or I would gladly accept a gift to 
Headquarters Fund to cover any poes- 
sible arrears from the past. 


Contributions since February 28: £14 188. 
Total for 1949: £35 16s. 1d. Budget 1949 


£300. 
MAUD ROWNTREE, 
Hon. Treasurer 
Donations to the fund should be sent, marked 


“‘ Headquarters Fund,” to the Treasurer 4 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., W-C-1- 


_ ee 
least a hundred million votes, before 
the end of 1950. 


1 * 


] SHOULD be a little surprised # 
one of the hucksters in Petticoat) 
Lane were heard advertising the merité 
of his patent cough-cure in some such 
terms as these: “Come on now 
gen’lemen! You can’t pretend you) 
’aven’t got cawis, because I can ear 
you. But you’ve come to the right, 
place this time. I’ve sold two of these 
are bo’les already this mornin’. Wh¥! 
’Cos the folks in these parts is @ll 
cawf’n fer to choke ’emselves; ’cos the 
germs is everywhere, an’ if we dont 
take precautions there ain’t no-one 10 
blame but ourselves. First gent camé 
to me ’alf an haur later an’ says, ‘ 
don’t feel no? better guvnor.’ Second 
gent—well, you can see ’im there: 
died in agony, ’e did. Now come on 
—it’s a bargain, I’m tellin’ you. - - + 

Yet what had the Rt. Hon, Clement 
Davies, Leader of the Parliamentary 
Liberal Party, to say in his broadcast 
appeal for recruits to the Territorial 
Army ?— 

“ Peace has not yet come and se- 
curity has not been achieved. Twice in 
little more than a generation we have 
had to go to war. Why? Because our 
way of life—the way of tolerance, © 
freedom and the reign of law-—was 
threatened by an agyressive evil. 
Twice we defeated that threat. That 
evil has not’ disappeared from they 
world. The danger is still here, the 
threat still persists and in a more 
dangerous form than ever before. . « = 


The Miller 


Humbug and killing 


is certainly little to the credit of 


T 
I certain members af the Govern- 
ment that they opposed the anti- 
Hunting Bill on grounds of political 
expediency and not of principle. 

Pacifist humanitarians weuld, how- 
ever, do well to realize ‘that the con- 
ditions do not yet exist which would 
have enabled the Bill, if it had been 
passed, to secure a useful reduction 
in the total amount of animal suffer- 
ing. 

Humanitarians tend constantly to 
forget that a mammal wounded by 
shot-gun or rifle, may, and often does, 
suffer for ‘days, weeks and even 
months and is therefore more deserv- 
ing of pity than a hunted one. x 

They do not realize that humane 
shooting which rarely wounds an ani- 
mal, calls not only for a high degree 
of skill, but also for a high degree of 
self-control and ‘humanity, which 
latter is not yet possessed by the 
people who shoot animals as vermin. 
Because their first, and usually their 
only aim, is to kill the animal, they 
fire, habitually, when opportunity 
occurs, long or hurried shots more 
likely to wound than kill. The only 
persons who habitually refrain from 
taking risky and therefore cruel shots 
are good sportsmen who, paradoxically 
as it may seem, have a real regard for 
the animals they sometimes kill; and 
the best type of game wardens. 
These latter are as different from 
County Agricultural Committee Pest 
Officers and Agents of the Forestry 


Commission in method and outlook as, 


it is possible to imagine. 

The prelimitiary conditions essen- 
tial if the abolition of hunting -and 
coursing are to be a real g'ain to the 
animals are :— 


1. The existence among those whose proverty 
is liable to be destroyed by wild animals 
of such a regard for the latters’ feelings 


that they will tolerate some damage with- 
out resorting to, or permitting, methods of 
reprisal more cruel than hunting. 

. The provision of enough fencing material 
to reduce damage to crops, poultry, -etc., 
to ia minimum. 

. The existence among all sections of the 
community of such a lively regard for the 
feelings of animals that only persons with 
the skill and mental attitude of ‘Game 
Wardens, as distinct from farmers, Pest 
Officers, etc., will be allowed to undertake 
the work of reducing surplus deer and 
foxes. : 4 ? 
Humanitarians should also avoid 


being misled by the nonsensical idea 


LETTERS - 


that foxes could cease to exist if not 
“specially bred” for hunting. They 
are as difficult to exterminate as the 
grey squirrel, which is less intelligent 
and prolific and is nowhere “pro- 


tected” for sport. 
BEDFORD 


Crowholt, 
Woburn, 


The Gandhi Society 


N Peace News Mar. 4,.a note has 
aypeared with ‘the headline 
“Gandhi Society’s First London 
Meeting,” which deals with the form- 
ation of a new Society. May I point 
eut that there also exists an organ- 
isation, known as the “Gandhi 
Society London,” which has been try- 
ing to exvlain Gandhian ethics for 
over two décades. 

When the Mahatma visited London 
jn 1931, the Society held a Luncheon 
in his honour, which was attended by 
over 400 British and Indian friends, 
including some Members of the House 
of Commons. The late C. F, Andrews 
was closely associated with it. 

Itvis largely through the moral-and 
material support of the Members of 


Bletchley, Bucks. 


the Society. that the periodical 
“United India” owes its existance. 
This journal (of which I happen to be 
the Hditor), is now nearly 25 years” 
old. From time to time, we have ™ 
been holding meetings, conferences 
and receptions to enlighten the™ 
British public on the doctrines of 
Gandhi. 

I think the distinction between the” 
old and the new organisation should 
be made clearer to readers of Peace 


News.. 
G. S. DARA 


‘The Gandhi Society, London, 


16 Regent Square, W.C.1. 


Ministry of Peace 


y OUR correspondent of last week 
wha advocates a Ministry of 
Peace will be interested to hear that 
this proposal is on the agenda of the 
Liberal Socialist Party now being 
formed. 
The post will be oven equally to men and ~ 
women. There ig of course little evidence 
that the femaile of the species is the least 
bellicose, and the appointment would be made 
not on a sentimental: choice between the 
sexes, but upon the ability of the Minister to 
carry out the gigantic task of converting the! 
destructive efforts of death to the constria 
tive paths of life. 
We agree with the protest of Mrs.. Ethel 
Lewis against the “horrifying assumption of 
a third world war” and we hone to hear 
from ther ‘and others of like mind who may be 
willing to do Something about iit. 
DON ALWYN 


Box 30, Peace News, ©* 
8 Blackstock Read, N.4. 


1 RENOUNCE WAR AND | WILL NEVER. 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS ‘ 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WC1 
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n a Bavarian hospital German meets Russian... 


| )2. HERBERT SINZ, who was invalided out of 
© Rommel’s army in North Africa with TB, told 
Mst week of his experiences in the desert and 
Poyage home to Germany. In the desert an Indian 
Prisoner-of-war talked of Gandhi; on the hospital 
Bhip a wounded German chaplain confessed, “At 
cari, I am a pacifist.” ° . 
Below, Dr. Sinz continues his record of incidents 
and reflections that have led him finally to join 
the War Resisters’ International and also the in- 
ernational Christian pacifist organisation, the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. 


Petober 26, 1942 


feels to me as if we were buried alive, 
L lying here in a military hospital in 
varia, its bare walls surrounded by whis- 
ering woods. I have become friendly with 
fe doctor, because he knows more than Just 

medical craft, being a man with a heart 
br other people and a sense of the inner 


rision. fae ‘ 
One evening he says to me, “ Man identifies him- 
If much too much with what has taken place. 
'“That is true,’ I agree, “that is why he cannot 
ree himself, and why he is again and again carried 
Way by the turrent of events. F " 
“You get what I mean,” he says. You de- 
ared not lone ago that you were fed up with war, 
Hat you abhorred the hatred and enmity war 
eeds, because. apparently a pacifist has been put- 
mg ideas into your head. You say that war 
sno longer reconcilable with your religious convic- 
Hons, hatred and enmity being out of tune»with the 
ivine love. Yet, on the other hand, you follow 


it Une 


Wissionately the Army reports, the developments in 


he war, the work of destruction, sketching out for 
ne how the Eighth Army has taken the offensive 
Mder Montgomery in Egypt, and which counter- 
attacks we abl carry out most effectively.” 

The doctor goes to fetch the bottle of Cognac and 
ills my glass. Then he goes on speaking, while I 
Bit there like a schoolboy who has been flogged. 

“You say you observe the divine law, and all 

e while you are thinking of how to trap your 
memy. I think you are an odd sort of saint. Be- 
Hire giving expression to such ideas, you would be 
Pil advised to clear up your own mind—to become 
bectator of your self, porter at the gate of your 
Wn soul. Your health!” 


ebruary 10, 1943 


CTUALLY I am not allowed to let 
A anybody in to Piotr,” says the nurse. 


© He has been brought to us from a Russian 


isoners’ camp, and because he seems to be 
“fanatical Communist, his room is kept 
nut.” However, she opens the door, and 


aves me alone with Piotr. 
is’ pale head, with its emaciated cheeks, over- 
Town by a moss of black beard, lies deeply sunk in 
he white pillows. Out of grey shining sockets, 
ek-lustre eyes flicker at me. JI say _ not 
Word. Through my head is passing today’s Army 
port: “Heavy fighting for Kharkov .. .” 
Piotr expects me to address him. He is said to 
derstand German and French. I remain silent, 
id close the door again behind me. , ; 
Next. day I am with him once more. Piotr is 
ting up in his bed leaning forwards, his forehead 
arly touching the bed linen. He rises slowly. 
ds of sweat run down his face. Silently, I reach 
y hand out to him, and he gives me his. It is 
Dist and spongy. I draw a chair up to his bed. 
~ Would you mind my sitting with you for a bit?” 
“Tf the doctor and the sister allow it,” he gasps, 
M good German, though with a strong Slav accent. 
No one else comes to see me.” 
“Surely you must be a very dangerous one?” I 
Y laughingly. 
™“ Must be true,” he replies with a tired smile. 
“How is it that you know German so well?” 
~T learned it at school in Leningrad.” The Party 
aAnted me to.” 
“For the world revolution?” 
“ Perhaps.” : 
“What is your profession?” 
“ Teacher.” 
‘Are you a convinced Communist?” 
» Yes.” : 
“So then you consider the Communist Revolution. 
bod and right?” 
“Tt was bloody and merciless. Had it not been 
§ the reactionaries would have nipped it in the 
id. Why do you ask me?” ; 
is head sinks heavily forward again. I feel re- 
Orse for having questioned him, possibly doing 
Mme harm to his state of health. For that reason 
@m glad when the sister arrives to give him an 
Jection. 4 
“Hope you will be better soon, Piotr.” 
Instead of an answer, he throws me a questioning 


Next day I am with him once more. His fever 
S subsided. He makes a fresher impression. 

Are you going to put lots of questions to me 
Pain?” he says, tendering me his sweaty hand. 
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PILGRIMAGE to PEACE - Il 


Leaves from the diary of 
one of Rommel’s soldiers 


by 


Dr. HERBERT SINZ 


“No, Piotr, I only like to talk with you. To be 
alone isn’t good for you.” 

“But surely you want something from me? 
Everybody wants something from me.” 

“No, Piotr, I don’t want anything from you,” I 
answer absentmindedly. My eyes are resting on 
his white and slender hands and the blue, curved 
finger nails. ‘ Grave diggers’ spades,” I am think- 
ing; but aloud I say, and this time quite collectedly, 
“T would very much like to know whether there is 
anything we have in common?” 

“Anything in common? We are enemies. You 
have broken into our country, and only a country 
as big and rich as Russia could have stood that 
until now.” 

He raises himself up, and then drops back on his 
pillow. 

I support him, and hand him the-metal bowl to 
cough into. 

“Please, Piotr, don’t get excited, otherwise I shall 
have to go!” 

Piotr has leaned back his head, his breath comes 
deep and heavy. I wipe the sweat away. Then 
contYnue: 

“JT know, Piotr, in times of war it is not easy to 
discuss things’ with one’s enemy. Also between the 
Communist doctrine and my Catholic faith there are 
sky-high barriers—and yet we are children of one 
God, and therefore ought to look less for what 
separates us than,for what links us together.” 

Piotr lifts. his hand, only to let it fall limply a 
moment later. “There is no compromise for us.” 

The mouth hardens in rejection. Obviously my 
questions must have been ill-chosen. It seems to me 
better to leave him for today. On no account do I 
want Piotr to suffer because of our conversations. 

When two days. later I set out to see him again, 
I have been turning over the following idea. In 
Communism there lies hidden many an element of 
the old Christian ideal of brotherliood. Now, while 
the materialistic and atheistic theories of Karl Marx 
have set their stamp on Bolshevism so far as its 
outward form goes, and have. thus overshadowed the 
Christian principle of brotherhood, the unification of 
mankind still remains one of its strongest moti- 
vations. If only this principle completely informed 
the outward institutions of Marxist Socialism, so 
that these became the expression of a Christian, if 
classless, society, then there might perhaps be points 
of contact, from which East and West might set out 
peppy mon road. Perhaps. What will Piotr say to 

at? 

I am now in the long, empty corridor, at the end 
of which Piotr is accommodated. At this moment 
the sister comes out of his room, together with the 
assistant doctor. She closes the door behind her. 
This she always does. Yet just now there is some- 
thing different about the way she closes it. Sud- 
denly I become aware of the head doctor hurrying 
along beside me in the same direction. He goes 
forward with a tense look nodding to the assistant 
doctor. The latter, at the far end, points his 
thumb downwards. The head doctor slows down. 
And I—TI stand still, then retrace my steps. 

“Piotr,” I murmur in a low voice to myself, 
“worlds separated us, and still I loved you dearly.” 


May &, 1945 


OR three years now I have been lying 

ill in a Sanatorium, of which one already 
has been spent in Davos. The noise of 
humanity only reaches my ears from afar. 
Even the jubilation of the world this 
“Victory Day,” celebrating as it does the 
signature of the German capitulation, comes 
to me with a muted echo. I cannot share in 
that joy: after all, it is my Fatherland that. 
lies shattered on the ground. 


I go for a short walk, as far as the doctor and 
my physical strength will allow, to the wooded 
mountain nearby. Here are to be found gentians, 
the flowers I like best. Neither the Davos sky on 
a crystal-clear winter day, nor the Mediterranean in 
the spring sunshine, has quite the blue of this 
flower. Wherever blue is referred to, it should be 
measured by the ‘colour of these gentians. They do 
not stand by themselves in the woods or in the 
meadows, and yet they carry with them an air of 
solitude and self-oblivion. I lie down to look into 
one of these flowers, as into the depths of the uni- 
verse, and I feel as if I can see into the depths of 
the German soul, and of its misfortune. 

Before Hitler, the German people may have been 
subconsciously ripe for a Christian renaissance. 
But, instead of uniting in a community inspired with 


: 


be able to say, “ We—we, who -wish to kindle the 
light of peace in the darkness of hatred and war.” 


Christ’s spirit and opening out towards His light, ~ 


it allowed itself to be turned back into the “ atavism © 


of blood.” The interest of the nation became that 
to which both the inner and outward attitude of 
every individual was finally related. The soul of 


e 
4 
if 


the people became the common metaphysical centre, © 


and not Christ any longer. Indeed, this people™ 
offered up its last resources as a willing sacrifice on™ 
the altar of an insane delusion. And so it happened ~ 


that, together with this vain delusion, the people © 


plunged down into the abyss. Immeasurable its 


own misfortune and sufferings as those its leader-— 


ship had brought upon other nations. The way of 
rebirth leads over Golgotha. We have first to take 
up our Gross, and despite all say “ Yes” to fate and ~ 
suffering. Then-the way upwards is free. 

Now I look again into my blue flower with the 
outward and not the inward eye. 
to an end, this dream-flower closes. It will soon be 


time for me to go home. a 
% 


Sully 27. 1948 


HAVE now been ill for six years, Up 
here in the mountains for so long, one 

can Jose all notion of space and time. 
what does that matter, if one has found com= 
pletely one’s soul, one’s inner happiness? __ 
Here [ am, lying in the moss of the wood. All 


round me are the tall trunks of trees, dark red and 


wrinkled. Finches call enticingly, now here, now 
there. There is an incessant coming and going bee” 
yond the shimmering mist of the wood, where the 
sun 4s throwing shafts of smoky bronze.’ M 
thoughts follow the low voices, hardly audible an 
yet felt to be pulsating with life. All around there 
is knocking, even within myself! Am I allowed to” 
enter? 

Yes, whoever knocks may enter. 

That is what I have been doing during the past 
years, at the doors of friends all over the world, 
friends who, like myself, are full of the idea of 
peace and reconciliation, and who have grouped 


Yu 
d 


themselves together into big brotherly communities. | 


“We must obey God rather than man,” this is their 
watchword. But God enjoins love, true hum 
and Christian brotherhood. I have been accepted— 


But 


‘ 


As the day draws "7 


I 


u 
\ 


nm love — 


I, the soldier, who once fought for that equivocal © 


national freedom, in order that now I may be able 
to fight for the true, spiritual freedom of the in= 
dividual. 
count oneself a member of this gommunity, and to 


It is a proud feeling to be allowed to 


Here in this summer wood, I feel as if I were ~ 


lying in the midst of a wave of life that embraces — 


everything. My brothers throughout the world, the ~ 


mountains and trees, the birds and insects—all of © 


them are upheld by the same law, and, yearning 
for light as they are, all are succoured by the same 
eternal sun of God. 


TE No%fE A RS Gage 


From Peace News, March 17, 1939 
The Fascists and the Nazis on one hand, and 


y 


Communists on the other, face each other in a rest- 


less world. Adherents of each creed are found in~ 
many lands, and preach doctrines which, tf acted” 
upon, will once again produce more violence. But 
the choice is not between these creeds; it 7s between — 
all systems based on violence, and pacifism, a re- 

pudiation of violence altogether. 


When people tell me that pacifism is too risky 
or too difficult I ask them what aiternative there is. 

I do not believe there is a practical alternative. 
I believe we have no opinion but to take risks which 
are no risks because the alternative is war, either 
the direct war of the bombing plane or the indirect 
war-of the armaments race that leads straight to 
national bankruptcy, and to spiritual bankruptcy 
as well. iv 

Pacifists, are asking for disarmament—disarmas, 
ment of this country without waiting for a guaran= 
tee from others—and a world peace conference. 


. 


I do not believe. that those who want a conference ~ 


first and disarmament after have anything at all’ 
in common with the pacifists. I belteve that any 


conference at the present moment would fail .. .' 


because it would be «a battle fought by armed 


diplomacy, a battle in which each would seek to 


conserve, his own interests, to get and not to give. 
—Roy Waike 


i 
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Towards a World Community 


THE PACIFIST WAY 


HE American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee sponsored 
| four work camps in Austria in 
| the summer of 1948.. Each of 

these projects was supported by 
| the local community, which ar- 
ranged for housing and the 
technical supervision of the 
work and which supplied the 
volunteers with the local food 
ration and with insurance. 

One work camp was held in the 
mountain village of Grins in the 
Tyrol. Work campers helped to 
build a dairy. 

‘The work at Graz was at the 

 Volkhochschule St. Martin, where 
volunteers cleared away rubble and 
built stone fences. 

In Klagenfurt, the project was the 
clearing away of rubble for a park 
and playground. 

The building of a mountain road 
above the town of Treffen which 

| suffered flood damage in July, 1948, 
was the fourth project. 

Internationalism is the key word 
today. But the bringing of people 


By JEAN FAIRFAX 


tasks and when individual members 
were less interested in forcing their 
will on the group. 

The work itseif contributed to the 
growth of a sense of family feeling. 
‘there was a certain relaxation and 
comradely feeling which we all felt 
when we trudged home together on 
the hot dusty afternoon after a good 
day’s work. 

in Treffen, there was such a variety 
of work to do. Each person found a 
job to suit his particular capacities. 
There were trees to be felled, sup- 
ports for the new road to be made. 
Channels for drainage had to be dug. 
A bridge and a ford had to be built. 
There was lots of digging to be done. 
And for the “social workers,” there 
was a clothing distribution to be 
arranged. 

We were all fascinated by our work 
and knew that we had to finish in 
three weeks because cold weather 
would set in. We were working 48 
instead of the usual 40 hours a week 
so that we would finish in time. For 
several days we had some animated 
and even bitter discussions. on 
National Socialism, but our group 
feeling was not destroyed, becouse we 


| In Austria: Some Americans 


“together is just the beginning; it is 
p just the structure and does not neces- 
sarily imply that the‘ relationships 
» involved will be those of warmth, 
understanding and love. SQ 
Bring former Nazis, even SS men, 
together with people whose countries 
‘have been under Nazi ogcupation or 
whose relatives died in concentration 
or forced labour camps; bring to- 
gether refugees with persons in 
whose countries the refugees are un- 


wanted guests; bring the people from 
'’ defeated countries together with 
Allied conquerors; bring together 


persons who differ radically in their 
politics; bring people from the rich 
| and the poor nations together; and 
| bring all of these into a work camp 
and you can see the problem in 
human relations with its difficulties 
and potentialities which we faced last 
summer. 
Prejudices, differences in tempera- 

fF ment, and feelings of insecurity and 
inferiority sometimes contributed to 
‘our difficulty in making decisions on 
| minor matters. The use of the jeep, 
| the day’s menu, the scheduling of 
free time activities, or the assigning 
of jobs on the project were at times 
the stibject of heated discussion. 

' These difficulties come from >the ten- 
» sions and suspicions which are in all 
‘of us and which are brought out in 
the close living together in the work 


i 


camp. 
Yet there was a growth of Gemem- 
schaft, a real community. The 


moment came when there was a 
gradual release of tensions, when the 
volunteers became less selfish and 
more group minded, when more 
volunteered to do the unpleasant 


were united so much in our work 
project. 

Discussions also helped us to, bring 
our differences and deep-seated feel- 
ings into the open. It was often 
difficult to have a really open discus- 
sion and exchange of ideas because 
our Austrian friends, especially those 
who thad been in the Nazi movement, 
hesitated to express their real ideas 
on political matters. Or, individuals 
would feel themselves personally 
challenged and the opportunity for 
exthange would be lost in thé héat of 
argument. 

The democratic conduct of business 


was another factor which contributed 
to the growth of mutual confidence. 
The position of the leader is very 
difficult in an international work 
camp where each person has his own 
idea of leadership and where the 


-majority of the group has had no 


really democratic experience. In the 
beginning voting on all matters was 
very important, as was the rotation 
of office and the discussing of all 
matters,, even those which in an 
American camp we might take for 
granted. Open discussion and the use 
of democratic process helped to allay 
suspicions. It is a good thing when 
the leader is voted down on a few 
matters and shows he is willing to 
abide by the decision of the group! 

The daily group silence which we 
held at Klagenfurt right after supper 
also contributed to the development 
of a sense of unity. Group silence 
was new to most of the members of 
the work camp and some came very 
seldom. But those who did partici- 
pate have said that those short periods 
of quiet (for very few spoke) on the 
little knoll beside our barracks led 
them to a new group awareness. 

I believe, too, that the encourage- 


help... 


ment of the cultural contribution of* 
the different members¢of the group 
was important. 


We had an unforgettable evening 
when each person could read pvetry 
in his own language and then trans- 
late what he had read. 


While I was at Graz, I felt that 
their group singing in different Jan- 
guages brought a cultural richness 
into the group and a sense of pride 
and respect to certain of the members 
whose main gift to the group was 
song. 

The interest of the foreigners at 


the Klagenfurt work camp im the cul- 
tural lire of Austria and our trips to- 
getiner to visit points of historical 
and cultural interest definitely gave 
the Austrians more of a sense of 
status. 


We also found that the stimulation 
of interest in the commun®y and its 
problems helped the work campers to 
be more outgoing. The work camp at ~ 
Graz visited a refugee camp and. - 
staged a show for the children there. ‘ 
The work camp was also host to a 
group ot retugee students from the e 
University of Graz. 1: 

_Some of the campers in Klagenfurt. 
visited refugee camps, did voiunteer 
work on rainy days and in one of the 
camps sponsored a party for refugee ~ i 
children, visited a summer camp ior £ 
retugee children, and invited refugees 
to jon the work campers in an evel- t 
ing of international folk dancing. 

Groups in the city became anxious. 
to entertain us. We were guests of 
the Conservative young people and 
the Communist youth on “weekend . 
trips. The trade unions gave us 4~ 1 
boat ride. ‘The city of Klagenfurt V 
provided transportation for us for 


excursions. In each case we were 

called upon again and again by these a 
outside groups to talk about why we a4 
were doing what we did. These acti- au 
vities which took us outside our ; pu 
group made us forget some of our |) eo 
intragroup tensions and made us 5 a 
value our own group life more highly- ‘ 

The climax of the summer of work i: 
camps in Austria came in October _ 
when a conference was held in Vienna. n | 
at which the Austrians who had par- Wi 
ticipated in work camps in Austria Pu 


and abroad took over the responsi- 
bility for setting up a work camp or- aay 
ganisation and for carrying on the 
work. Over 80 young people gathered. ce 
together for a weekend at a lovely 
spot overlooking Vienna. It was 
gratifying and encouraging to see the 
seriousness and devotion with which. 
some of them were facing thelr new rio 
responsibilities. For some of them 


THE 
A FINE town from the viewpoint 
4% of its recuperative vigour, its 
anti-Hitlerism, its friendliness to- 
wards western democracy, Linz came 
out of the war with one vexing and 
insoluble problem. Of the 43,926 
tenements Linz had available before 
the war, 14,329 were destroyed or 
damaged during the. conflict. Other 
European cities suffered worse, but 
in Linz there is a praiseworthy fever 
to get ahead with the job of recovery, 
and the lack of living quarters is the 
big thing that stands in the way, 
People have to work hard, under 
many handicaps such as lack of food 
and clothing, when they cannot rest 
because of cramped “ homes.” 
Lacking living quarters for its own 
citizens, Linz gave up several hundred 
flats, mostly newer ones, to displaced 
families brought in for safety. 
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MILITARY 


.By DEVERE ALLEN 
Editor, Worldover Press 


Russian officers in the part across the 
Danube commandeered several hun- 
dred more. American officers requisi- 
tioned about 1,000. Bad as it was, 
the city authorities derived some com- 
fort fromyrepeated U.S. Army pledges 
that no more flats would be taken. 
Now that promise has been broken, 
and there is anger not only at the 
necessity of having to reduce living 
space for the people of Linz, but es- 
pecially at the manner in which the 
Americans go about securing homes 
for another 20 U.S. families moved 
up from Vienna—and who may be 
only the forerunners of a new 
American “invasion.” 

Factory workers have threatened 
to go on strike, householders have re- 
fused to give up their homes, and the 


populace has worked itself up to a . 


frenzy that puts on the spot Austrian 
officials who have to carry out the 
obnoxious orders and maintain dis- 


this sumer in an international work Bre 
camp had really been a transforming, Ha 
and deepening experience out of ke ; 
which they have come with a new | 7 Th 
self-respect, a sense of personal res- = 
ponsibility to work for peace, an ex= yotl 
perience in democratie community al 
living, and an awareness of the inter- Dut 
national community of men of good. Sy 
will—AFSC Bulietin. If 
’ - to 
hen 
WAY j 
ST 
‘int 
When a good house is found, a oes 
guard is posted at the door, and the ae 
owners are forbidden to remove any- Privy 
thing except strictly personal belong- ian 
ings such as socks and shirts. Fur- 
niture, decorations, linen, all must be. HO 
left for American use. In some cases, i 
doctors have even been forbidden to "ir 
remove their medical books. The J i 


Austrian official finds his job revoit- , 
ing; somehow he must carry out the ; and ( 
orders, and keep his people from show- iy 


ing too bitterly their hostile feelings {py at 
In many cases, officials are taunted “g 
and called traitors. The Americans do ‘ Vis 
anything but make their official. J 
lackeys successful in keeping down ] 
revolt. Yet these are men who have CE 
been trying to “sell” the United VIOU 
States to the Austrian people. = ro 
¥ 


Said one leading’ Austrian, “ We CIAT IF, 
know that you have some fine men . 
over her, and we know that the worst. 


e 
... Others hinder Piece 
ones do not truly represent the nm 
American people. But I went through nt 
enough with Nazis and Fascists to imu 
know the breed ,and some of your 4 _ 


cipline. As this writer has observed 
with his own eyes, the Americans. in- 
variably take the best houses, usually 


| better than they could hope to have 


back home. And now they are doing 
it in a particularly offensive way. 
Linz has not forgotten that its one 
really large, modern school building 
was taken, quite unnecessarily, as a 
recreation centre. : 


Here’s how the Army goes about 
it. They ask the city fathers to pro- 
vide them with a “list of available 
houses,” knowing perfectly well that 
no such houses exist. Then they take 
a car and go house-hunting. Behind 
the car comes a bus filled with U.S. 
officers and their wives. An Austrian 
official thas to enter a prospective 
house and tell the owner that he need 
not be afraid, this is just a control 
measure. In behind the official, with 


no warning to the occupants, swarm 
the Yanks, going all over the dwel- 
lings, opening doors, peering into cup- 
boards and closets as if the owner 
did not exist. If they don’t find the 
house good enough, they leave. 


officers run them a close second. I 


shudder to think what some of these “a 
arrogant men will be like when they = S 
get back to the States. We want to ri 
keep our people friendly to America, ) a 
which has done so much to help us. borin 
But how can we? Washington is far aa 
away, and an American lieutenant Mien, tha 
can act like God Almighty.” at, 
All this is true, and it doesn’t make 78 pr 
a pretty picture. It is all a part of 
the tragedy the world is still going 4, Ppy 
through,’ but that tragedy could be ABBEE Sy 
relieved by more humane and sensi- i tt 
tive planning, more decent human be- RGR 
haviour. _Communism, of course, is \pllurch, 
making hay out of such happenings. “pil Dr, 
But they will continue until more far- © Mning 
sighted men are put in places of bl M 
leadership abroad ,and that will not 1 # 
be done until there is better leadership ey 


at Washington. This sort of thing 


is not deserved by Austrians, and it 1G) 
is certainly not deserved by the © y 
American people. How long must we = le 
wait for a change?—Worldover Press. » | 
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| The Open Road 


MYOTHING is quite certain, 
‘ but it seems 2 fairly safe 
Hing to say that the majority 
H readers of this paper are 
WPacifists, and it is almost as safe 
guess that the minority of them 
Me actively concerned with their 
lacifism, and desire to propagate it. 
© that minority within the majority 
this week able to pass on some- 

of interest. 


A young man, himself a pacifist 
id a keen propagandist, is consider- 
tf whether he can organise a travel- 
Nf band of amateur actors and other 
Bessary workers to devote two or 
ree weeks summer holiday this year 

a trip through the country with 
ort pacifist plays to perfom 
Iherever opportunity occurs. He 
Sualises a lorry to serve as theatre, 
Resage van, and coach for the party, 

s being taken for sleeping. He 

Intains that in this way not only 
mM some good work be done for paci- 
sm, but also an enjoyable holiday 
an be had by a dozen or so people. 


Well, there it is. I am glad enough 
put the idea before readers of this 
umn and will undertake to see that 
My correspondence, gets into the 
Ght hands. But (although I never 
Ke to crab initiative) I think some 
lags should be Jooked into. 


The biggest seems to be the time 
tor. Jn six months time holidays 
Ml be practically over; within that 
tiod is all too little time to get 
layers—-with holidays fixed for the 

e fortnight—plays, thé rehearsals 
id the equipment. It looks to me 
ke a good idea for 1950. 


"The short time available affects 
wether problem: petrol. No doubt 
Byallowance would eventually be got 

Dut perhaps in time for the Christ- 
ws Waits. 


£ these and other difficulties could 
© overcome there is, I believe, a 
heme of ‘some importance. The 
ama can be a powerful propagan- 
St, and I have myself frequently 
Intained that the Peace Pledge 
fion should give serious attention 

the possibility of running a drama 
Mp. That fails—but there is_still 
Yate enterprise! Forward, Thes- 
an campaigners. 


HOPEFUL TRAVELLERS ” 


RIGINALLY presented in Paris 
In 1945 (as .“Les Gueux au 
Weeradis”), this play by Andre Obey 
G. M. Martens had its English 
Femiere at the’ Tavistock Little 
Aeatre on March 10. 


Visually, it was a good production. 
mut just what we are supposed to 
arn from this Cautionary Tale about 
Cheerful Flanders village is not very 
Wious (apart from taking care on 
tee roads, since the principal tharac- 
8 were knocked down!). Nor is it 
fied by a commentating chorus of 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


MATEST TIME for copy: 
me tore publication. 


ERMS: Cash with order, 8d. per 
rd, minimum 2s. 6d. (Box No. 6d. 
a). Please don’t send stamps in 
Ment, except for odd pence. 
Ximum Jength: 60 words. Address 

ox No. replies: Peace News, 8 
stock Rd., N.4. 
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advertisement, quote ita first 
rds, classification, and date. 


Ve reserve the right to held over 
Yertisements and to limit the fre- 
ey of continuing advertisements. 
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offered 
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» Our advertising space Wwe must 
Sthat all copy for displayed in- 
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the Thursday morning eight 
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Beautiful 


rooms, 
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: MEETINGS 
PU BIRMINGHAM members 
®t Sybil Morrison. Tuesday, Mar. 
pat 7.15 p.m. 388 John Bright 
et (ILP Reoms). 
GENT SQUARE Presbyterian 
Urch, W.C.1. Monday, Mar..21, 7 
Dr. Alex. Wood—“ Freedom and 
Nning.” 
SAR & THE Political Parties— 
mt Morrison at Friends (Large) 
W, Harpenden, Herts. Tuesday, 
a 29, 8 pm. St. Albans. Luton 
W.G. City friends plense sup- 
7) 


YEIGH HOUSE Church. Duke 
St, W.1. (Bond St. tube), Sun- 
Evenings at 7. The Gospel of 
te! Social hour follows. 


England, 
Rooms 


stay at 
ford, 
wold 


sonverted 


ford, 
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‘recital, appeared here. 


Also furnished flatlet return slight 
Box 27. 
COUNTRY LOVERS. 
for Easter, Whitsun and Summer at 
Arilds 
Thornbury, 
Homety atmosphere. 
for children. © 
ILFRACOMBE. 

“ Pinehurst,” 
welcomed 


' COUPLE REQUIRE 2 unfurnished 
Would do part-time domestic 
In addition to moderate rent, 


WANTED BASE for seeing Eng- 
land for American family with five 
children (aged 3 to 20) in Southern 


needed July 15 to Sept. 1|5s. 
with full board part of the time. 
Reply direct to Wm. B. Lloyd Jr., 
806 Rosewood Avenue, 
FOR AN 
“The Yew Trees,’’ 
Cowley, 
country.) 
Lilla Tansley. 
COMFORTABLY 


In lovely country, 
walking holiday, 

from Trend, Gilmore Farm, 
Dulverton, 


four stalwart Youth Hostellers, des- 
pite the sustained excellence ot their 


. singing. 


ihe reprobate heroes who, in the 
guise of St. Nicholas and St. Nicode- 
mus, are whisked from Hell to 
Heaven and back again to earth in 
some very effective, and very funny, 
scenes, may well be “hopeful” 
travellers: but their ascent from pur- 
gatory is a little too meteoric to be 
convincing. Apparently it is quite all 
right to sin like a little child; but 
once you know better you've had it. 
Moral, therefore—be young in heart, 
for while your indiscreations may lead 
you to the gates of Hell, you will cer- 
tainly not remain there. 

Altogether an ideal children’s play, 
complete with undertaker, comic 
policeman and pantomime donkey. 
The success of the frolic depends 
largely on the two chief characters— 
on this occasion admirably played* by 
Victor Platt and Arthur Brown, both 
individually and as a team. And they 
were helped not a little by the natural 
humour of the dialogue, for which 
eredit should be given to Iris Capell’s 
translation. M.T. 


British Cinema Audiences 


J. P. Mayer, whose earlier book, 
“Sociology of Film,” was reviewed 
here some months ago, has now pro- 
duced “ British Cinemas and their 
Audiences”? (Dennis Dobson, 15s.). 
It has nothing to say that is particu- 
larly new. There are something less 
than 800 pages and of theSe over 200 
are used to reproduce filmgoers’ con- 
tributions in response to a competition. 
What these chiefly prove is the total 
failure of compulsory “ education,” 
but they are not without interest. 
They include this nonpareil of broad- 
mindedness: “At the moment I have a 
tendency to cheat the London Bus 
Company out of their fares, but I 
cannot blame films for this.” 

Appendices occupy a further 30 
pages, but the first appendix is of 
very great interest, being a not pre- 
viously published report on a Wartime 
Social Survey of filmgoing carried 
out for Mol. Although its figures 
refer to wartime the report is never- 
theless of outstanding interest and 
importance. It is also rather frigh- 
tening. 

The book gives me a clear impres- 
sion (I realise this is no compliment) 
that Mr. Mayer has established a 
conclusion in his mind and now is 
merely seeking confirmation for it. 

R.P. 
TWO PIANISTS 


Frank Merrick is not only one of 
the pioneers of the war resistance 
movenient in this country—one of the 
hardy band who spga@t long periods 
in prison during the‘ Great’ War; 
he is also one of our leading pianists. 
On a previous occasion a very appre- 
ciative notice, contributed by Gwyneth 
Anderson, of a Frank Merrick piano 
On Feb. 17, 
the post brought us an invitation to 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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FURNISHED 
lady 


FLAT Croydon 
return part-time ex- 


, and wife. 
littl€ gardening. 


driving, 


Book Now happy holidays or 
K. §) : Ludlow, 
Matlock. (Station: 
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Goad Food. 
Special terms 


CHRIS Collis, 

Chambercombe Park, 
from Easter. 

Close to sea. 


Vegetarians and 


country. 
months. 


with children. 


Edited by 
Roger Page 


a Wigmore Hall recital by Frank 
Merrick and Henry Holst (violin). 
Since, however, the recital in question 
was on Feb. 16, it was beyond the re- 
sources even of PN to arrange an at- 
tendance. We can therefore only 
record the fact that the recital was 
given. 


John Moores is a pacifist of the 
younger school and a pianist of the 
younger school also. We wish him 
well in his recital (of which we shall 
publish a notice) at the Wigmore 
Hall, which is due before these words 
are printed. He is playing an in- 
teresting programme—a Mozart 
Sonata and a Beethoven (Opus III) 
together with a set of Brahms Varia- 
tions and, less familiarly, a Prokofieff 
Sonata. 


A C. BARRINGTON’S record of 

*' stubborn opposition to war goes 
back’ to the days when he was 
National Secretary of the Methodist 
Youth movement in New Zealand, and 
to the foundation, in 1932, of the Wel- 
lington Federation against War. This 


WANTED IN Birmingham from 
April.-unfurnished flat. 
PPU members. 

DERBYSHIRE HILLS. 
form Vegetarian Guest House 


tion; all modern comforts. 
The Briara, 


SEASIDE HOLIDAY eacmdtn. for 
others 
Vegetarians at Innisfree, St. Mary’s 
Sav. Ashford, Kent. 

HELP WANTED urgently: temp. 
accom. diondon area for poss. 2 
Widow with 3 : children, 
one away at gchool. 


Box 36. 


A. C. BARRINGTON 


was a short-lived organisation, owing 
to the diversity of its membership. 
More successful was the Christian 
Pacifist Society of New Zealand, of 
which he is now President. 

This Society was started in 1936, 
and for the first ten years he was its 
Secretary. . They were stormy years. 
New Zealanders do not tolerate paci- 
fism. On a rapid speaking-tour of 
North Island in January, 1940, he 
was pelted with eggs and tomatoes, 
three times arrested, and three times 
“marched out” of town by ex-Ser- 
vicemen of World, War I. 

Repeatedly fined and imprisoned, 
his house searched and his papers 
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|NEWS IN BRIEF 


a TPHE Society of Friends, its Faith 

and Practice,” by John S. 
Rowntree has been translated into 
Bulgarian and printed in that country. 
The Friend reports that it has a fore- 
word with some account of the relief 
work done by Quakers, particularly 
in Russia and Bulgaria. 

* * 7% 


Laurence Housman, President of 
the War Resisters’ International, will 
give a broadeast talk on his brother, 
A. E. Housman, on the BBC’s Third 


Programme at 8 p.m. on Mar. 26. On 
March 22 on the West of England 
Home Service at 8.15 p.m. 'R. H. 
Ward will talk of boyhood memories 
of Cornwall. 


* * 


Students of the Teachers’ Training Col- 
legd in Brunswick, with the help of a 
Friends’ Service Council Team, are planning 
a Sumnter School for young people from 
Europe. Planned to take place for three 
weeks in August, it will have for its main 
theme “ Youth’s Work for Peace.” Oragni- 
sation is in the hands of Pastor Wenzel of 
the Anti-war Pastors’ Association, Kant- 
Hochschule, Brunswick, - Germany. 


XXXI 


confiscated, he nevertheless managed 
to conduct an advisory bureau for 
COs. In March, 1941, however, he 
“was given a year’s sentence for Hold- 
ing a prohibited meeting and anotMer 
for issuing a “ subversive statement ” 
(a cyclostyled notice, convening and 
explaining the series of meetings). 
Immediately after his release he was 
prosecuted again, first for circulating 
a private. news-letter, and then for 
assisting an escaped CO (one of %00 
held in prisons and detention camps 
for upwards of four years), but on 
each of these occasions, conducted 
his own defence successfully. 


He himself was given unconditional 
exemption, and in 1943 stood as paci- 
fist candidate in the General Election. 
Some members of the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association, of which he was 
National Secretary, found it easier 
to stomach his spells in gaol than his 
temerity in standing against the 
Labour Minister of National Service, 
and proposed that he be asked to re- 
sign. But in the end he was granted 
leave of absence for this campaign 
as well. 


In 1947, A. G. Barrington left the 
WHA to join the Riverside Christian 
Pacifist Community (Cf. PN Dec. 7), 
This has not prevented him from con- 
tinuing his public propaganda—or 
saved him from further clashes with | 
the authorities in consequence. He 
contributes regularly. to the NZ 
Christian Pacifist and acts as Peace 
News’ New Zealand correspondent. 
Next winter, he will be attending the 
World Pacifist Meeting at Santinike- 
tan, India. 


Peace News is open for the express of - 
all points of view relevant to pacifism 
Articles in it, whether signed or unsigned, 
do not necessarily represent the policy of the 
Peace Pledge Union of whict it ig the weekly 
organ. Nor does the acceptance of advertise- 
ments imply any endorsement of or PPU 
connexion with the matter advertised. 
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Palestine tragedy continues 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


balance of payments did not itself 
mean that Britain’s economic re- 
covery was complete. 


This matter has an important bear- 
ing on the election strategy which 
the Labour Party has to determine 
within the next twelve months. The 
Labour Party’s position is in one 
sense peculiarly embarrassing. If 
they boast to the British public of 
the success of Cripp’s economic_pro- 
gramme, the American. public wil at 
once conclude that no further Mar- 
shall Aid is needed by the United 
Kingdom. If, on the other hand, they 
try to convince the suspicious Ameri- 
ean public that Britain’s economic 
position is still precarious, such de- 
clarations may be used by the Con- 
servative opposition here as evidence 
of Cripp’s failure. 


What is likely to influence the 
British public more than official 
statistics, however, is the re-appear- 
ance in the shops, and especially in 
the food shops, of commodities which 
have hitherto been lacking. There is 
already some evidence of this and, 
given a good harvest this year, 1950 
should see a fairly substantial im- 
provement in the supply of most com- 
modities. This is likely to be es- 
pecially important in the case of the 
women’s vote. 


Fhe frane strengthens 


é EN France, too, the economic position 


is substantially better this spring 
than it was last autumn. From what 
little I have seen during a recent 
visit, I should say that the economic 
position of France is likely now to 
Temain stable and even to improve in 
the course of the next twelve months. 
The black market in currency, which 
is always a good guide to the econo- 
mie condition of a country, indicates 
the new strength of the france. In 
relation to gold, dollars, and Swiss 


+ franes, the French france is now con- 


A 


-tently failed to agree. 


_ autonomous 


siderably stronger, and in relation to 


‘the £& the black market rate is now 


very litle above the official rate of 
exchange. At the same time there 
has been a noticeable’ reduction in 
the price of foodstuffs and the re- 
assuring word baisse re-appears in 


the windows of the épiceries and 


laiteries. 


One explanation for this renewal of 
confidence in the franc is the success 
of the recent national loan. The terms 


_ of this loan are so generous that it 


could scarcely ‘nave failed—in theory 
—yet even so, there was some anxiety 
in’ official quarters in France for if 


‘it had failed the collapse of the franc 


would have been catastrophic. 


Happily, however, the measure suc-, 


ceeded and France, as well as Britain, 
ean look forward to rather better 
times, at any rate in the immediate 
future. | F 


Austria’s fate 


-T the time of writing the Austrian 
“treaty is still unsigned. In prin- 


‘eiple all the occupying powers have 
__ agreed to re-establish a free and in- 


dependent Austria, but in practice the 
Western powers and Russia _ persis- 
The chief ob- 
stacle is the Yugoslav demand for 
frontier changes and a _ separate 
regime for Carinthia. 
Another is the insistence of Russia 


on reparations in the form of “ Ger- 


man assets,” that is, all the enter- 


Peises built up by the Germans when 


|" Austria was attached to the Reich. 


+ 


he 


Before the Conference met in Lon- 


don there was some reason to. hope 
that the Russian quarrel with Mar- 
shal Tito would lead them to give less 
enthusiastic support to Yugoslav 
claims in Carinthia, but in fact the 


* situation has turned out to be com- 


pletely different. Moscow is ap- 
parently terrified of alienating the 
Yugoslav population which it hopes 
—who knows how sopn?—to  re- 
capture for the true faith. If Tito 
could show that Russia had lost in- 
terest in Yugoslavia’s aspirations, 
and at the same time present himself 
as a solitary spokesman for Carin- 
thian independence from Austria, his 
hold on the Yugoslav people might 
be strengthened yet fuyther. In this 
nexus of antagonism and intrigue, the 
Austrians must look in vain for the 
freedom that has been promised them. 


Arab refugees neglected 


Wit the signature in Rhodes of 
Y the cease-fire agreement between 
Israel and Transjordan, the most 
serious issue now in Palestine is ‘the 
plight of the 800,000 Arab refugees 
who have lost their homes and all 
their possessions. Major-General 
Spears, in a recent letter to the Press, 
points out that 

“Many thousands of these refugees are 

living without shelter ang with food and 

medical care so inadequate that the death 
rate and the numbers who are diseased are 
mounting daily.” 

He goes on to comment on the 
secant sympathy these Arab refugets 
are receiving from people in other 
countries. No doubt a part of the 
explanation is, as Major-General 
Spears suggests, the strength 
Zionist propaganda in Britain and 
America particularly. On the other 
hand, a number of Liberal Jews, 
whose sympathies are entirely with 
the Israeli Government, have joined 
with Christians in appealing for aid 
for the Arab refugees. No one sug- 
gests that the Zionist government de- 
sires to thwart any relief measures. 


Only they want to brand the Arabs. 


as aggressors, 


It is, of course, in some ways a 
question of publicity. Where there is 
fighting, as there has been in Pales- 
tine, the military operations fill the 
headlines and the plight of civilians 
is forgotten. Now the fighting” is 
over, the newspapers may feel that 
Palestine has lost its news interest 
and see no “news-value” in the dis- 
mal situation of 800,000 homeless 
Arabs. “But this is surely a situation 
in which human sympathy must ex- 


‘tend beyond the headlines? 


Class war in Czechoslovakia 


N the New Statesman last 

Saturday, Mr. Alexander Werth 
reported on the condition of Czecho- 
slovakia after its first year of Com- 
munist rule. 
accused of any prejudice against 
Communist governments, yet his ac- 
count of life in Czechoslovakia, written 
objectively and with a large measure 
of sympathy for the aspirations. of 
the Communists, makes more terrify- 
ing reading than many of the 
“dramatic exposures” that have 
emerged from behind the Iron Curtain. 


Mr. Werth speaks of the material 
success of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist government. He also speaks 
of the price that is being -paid for 
this material progress. The “ rough 
justice” of the class struggle is, says 
Mr. Werth, being conducted more 
methodically in Czechoslovakia than 
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UDC Conference 


WORLD TRUCE 
NEEDS CHANGED 
FOREIGN POLICY 


As a result of the Union of 
Democratic Control’s Conference on 
a World Truce, held in London last 
week-end, attempts are to be made 
to strengthen and unify the various 
groups who will be pressing for a 
change in Britain’s foreign policy 
at the next Labour Party Con- 
ference. This move was proposed 
by Ron. Huzzard, Labour Pacifist 
Fellowship delegate. 


PENING the World Truce Con- 

ference, the chairman, Mr. Kings- 
ley Martin, asked how mankind could 
be pulled out of the mess into which 
it appeared to be getting. Pre-1939 
warnings of what might happen in 
the event of a second world war were 
fully justified. by the devastation 
wrought in Germany, Russia and 
Poland, even though London had been 
spared the war’s worst horrors. 


MILITARY IMPOTENCE 


He stressed the vast irrelevance of 
military answers to our great world 
problems. Military victory did not 
alter historie trends, 
them. 


Ritchie Calder, News Chronicle 
Science Editor, speaking on scientific 
and industrial development, - cited 
Poland as a striking example of the 
need for World Truce. The end of 
the war had left the country a scien- 
tific no-man’s land. Professors, along 
with their libraries and scientific 
equipment, had suffered complete an~ 
nihilation at the hands of the Nazis. 
No country in the West, with the pos- 
sible exception of Denmark, could say 
with a clear conscience that Poland 
had been given the help which was 
her due in restoring the Universities. 


DANISH GENEROSITY 


The Danes had given practical help 
by throwing open a University and 
laboratory to 200 ‘students. 

Ritchie Calder said that Britain 
might well have placed a college at 
the disposal of the Polish Govern- 
ment, inviting them to send over 
students and a complete staff for a 
period of two months. “With the 
use of instruments they would learn 
more in that time than in six months 
under present conditions,” he de- 
clared. 


Again and again he pleaded for 
goodwill gestures to. be made to the 
Eastern countries—“ without any 
strings.” . 


In the concluding session several 
speakers stressed the need for a 
change in Britain’s foreign policy be- 
fore any hopes of-a World Truce 
could materialise. 


SOLDIER’S PACIFIST PLEA 


Contributions fim two pacifist ex- 
servicemen were warmly applauded. 
One regretted that in the course of 
the discussion nothing had been heard 
about pacifism; the other asked the 
conference to pass a resolution de- 
claring that it would not support any 
war, whether against the USSR or the 
USA. . 

The conference closed after in- 
structing a committee to summarise 
the conclusions reached and press for- 
ward with the campaign for a World 
Truce. 


Copies of the UDC World Truce Manifesto 
may be obtained from the secretary, 32 Vic- 
toria. Street, S.W.1. 


in any other of the “ people’s democ- 
racies.” He writes: 
_ Many shocking things happen, the ‘class 
justice’ that has become the basic principle 
of the legal system is something highly 
distasteful to any fair-minded Western.’’ 


What seems to emerge from Mr. 
Werth’s report is that the Marxist 
revolution is being conducted on more 
“classical” lines in Czechoslovakia 
than in any other country, for, unlike 
Russia and most of the Balkan coun- 
tries, Czechoslovakia was capitalist 
before she went Communist. Before 
Herr Gottwald came to power, 
Czechoslovakia was a_ bourgeois 
society. It is now eliminating its 
bourgeois class. The prospect is not 
a pleasing one. 
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——- Sybil Morrison’s ——— ~ 
AMPAIGN 
—COLUMN 


“We must not contradict but wm 
struct him who eontradicts us; for @ 
madman is not cured by another Tut 
ning mad also.” Antisthenes. 


LORD VANSITTART has been ful- 
minating against Russia in_mue 

the same terms as he ranted and 
raved against Germany in the years 
before the second World War % i 

He detests Fascism and he detest® 
Communism; just as he urged 
pre-war years that Fascism could’ De 
destroyed by force, he now urges at 
Communism can be destroyed 2% 
great armaments. That we may @§ 
be destroyed in this process of @@ 
deavouring to destroy ideas by killing 
large numbers of human beings, maty 
of whom do not in any cas hold the 
idea that is to be destroyed, is appal 
ently of no importance. 

Lord Vansittart’s ravings woul 
of no importance if no one ag 
with them, but, unfortunately, 
would seem that the British Forel 
Minister, backed by the British G 
ernment does agree with him, for it 
obvious that the war fer which tHe 
are now building up armaments all 
conscripting young men is to be a Wa™ 
against Communism. 


ONLY PERSUASION 
It is as true that ideas cannot 9”) 


‘inculated by force as that they Cam] 


not be altered by force ; it is only 
persuasion and argument that wt 


Lord Vansittarts of the world can De) 


shown their error, 

No doubt he would thunder agai 
pacifism as tremendously as he 
against Fascism and against Com 
munism, but he cannot build up armz 
ments to combat pacifism. 
might, of course, feel that pacills 
should be silenced, but he could of 
do that by using the methods of t 
whose ideas he'so deplores. ee 

The case for negotiation, araumene 
and persuasion in this context 2 
surely unanswerable. But though 
the speeches of Lord ,.Vansittart au@ 
the decisions of the Government v™ 
armaments are widely "reported,: the 
speeches and writings of pacifists a 
unheard and unseen except by a few 
enlightened people, j 

The value of the meetings planned 
by the campaign committee hes 1 
pesruading others not only to take the 
moral stand against war but to seé 
the utter madness of attemntae ; 
defeat Communism by KkilHiBe 
Russians, for if enough people @ 
convinced of the wicked futility ~ 
this method, those who advocate” 
will be powerless to drag the world 
into another war. : 


CAMPAIGN MEETINGS 


Next week there will be a meeting 
Ipswich in the Co-operative Hall, Carr Stree 
pn_ Wednesday Mar. 23 at which Rhys Davies 
MP and Dr. Belden will speak. N 

On Friday, Mar. 25, John Rankin, MP ane 
myself will be speaking at the Memorial Hail 
Sheffield. 

On Tuesday, Mar. 29, f shall be at I 
Friends’ Meeting House, Harpenden, spealkin 
on ‘The Alternative to War” at 8.p.m. 

On Sunday, Avril 8, the PPU will be i 
Trafalgar Square. The members rallied 7 
great numbers to- the Central Hall; we nee 
just as many .and more in the Square whié 
ean eastly hold 10,000. To put our argumen 
and distribute our literature to .10,000 p 
would be a great step towards defeating # 
Press boycott, and spreading our meseage 

Another means of implanting our idea 
by the sale of Peace News, and April 3 w 
see Peace News in its new dress; it will 
larger in size, and with bigger and bett 
print. This is the psychological moment fo! 
a gh’eat new drive for readers, not just fo 
the sake of having new reader’, but in ordél 
that our beliefs and our arguments shou! 
be widely understood and thus counteract 4 
madness of war preparation and war prop. 
ganda. > 


WHO WANTS WAR? 


Do you? Come and hear 


EMRYS HUGHES, M.P. ~ 
Dr. A. D. BELDEN 
STUART MORRIS Y 
SYBIL MORRISON | | 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE] 
Sunday, 3rd April at 3 p.m.) 


WAR — WE SAY NO) 
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